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INCIDENCE OF POLIOMYELITIS IN 1946 
By C. C. Daver, Epidemiologist, District of Columbia Health Department 


Poliomyelitis in the United States —During the year 1946 there were 
a greater number of cases of poliomyelitis reported in the United States 
than for any prior year except 1916.!. This was the fourth successive 
year of relatively high prevalence as slightly more than 25,000 cases 
were reported in the country as a whole. The total number (70,288) 
for the past 4 years exceeds the total number of cases (69,456) reported 
in the 10-year period immediately preceding 1943 as shown in table 
1. However, the total number of deaths has been less, for in 1943, 
1944, and 1945 there were 45,000 cases with 3,737 deaths while in the 
5-year period from 1938 to 1942 there were nearly 32,000 cases with 
4,165 deaths. 


TABLE 1.—Numober of poliomyelitis cases and deaths, case and death rates per 100,000 
population, and number of cases reported per death in the United States, 1933-46 




















Total Total | Cases re- 
Year cases deaths | Caserate | Death rate | ported per 
reported registered | eath 
i 
1933-37 _ . . 37, 463 4, 930 15.9 10.8 | 7.8 
1938-42 31, 993 | 4, 165 14.9 1.6 7.7 
1943. E ; 12, 449 1,115 | 9.3 8 11} 
1944 , 19, 029 | 1, 433 14.3 1.1 13.3 
1945... : 14, 619 1, 189 10.3 ') 11.4 
1946__..._- 2 25, 191 | 19.0 213.3 
' ' 








! Average annual rate. 
? Based on incomplete reports. 

In 1946, as indicated in table 2 and figure 1, the disease occurred in 
epidemic proportions in the west north central region where every 
State had relatively or excessively high rates of prevalence. Two 
adjoining States in the east north central group, Illinois and Wiscon- 

! All morbidity data for 1946 used in this report are provisional. Data for the United States for prior years 
are from final reports submitted by States to the U.S. Public Health Service. Data for other countries are 


those reported or tabulated in Public Health Reports, in the Monthly Epidemiological Report of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, or in the Epidemiological Information Bulletin, Health Division, UNRRA. 
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sin, also had a relatively high incidence and likewise in adjacent States 
in the mountain section, particularly Colorado and Wyoming. Other 
epidemic areas of lesser extent and generally of much less intensity 
were in New Hampshire and Vermont, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, California, and Washington. Con- 


TABLE 2.—Poliomyelitis morbidity rates per 100,000 population, 1943-46, and 
number of cases reported per death, 1920-46 












































| Morbidity rates | Cases reported per death 
a oe |) | a = ee ee 
| 1948 1944 1945 1946 | 1920-24 1930-34 | 1940-44} 1945 | 1946 
ee ee sient - a NS ao eee 
} | | | 
United States... .- 9.3] 143] 10.3 19.0 | 3.9 | 6.8} 1] 114] 13.3 
New England: | | 
Maine ‘ 18} 27] 63s] 49) 4.5 7.5 10.5 | 12.6 13.0 
New Hampshire 3.1) 15.0] 7.5) 40.7) 2.7 4.4 | 7.1 6.8 | 11.7 
Vermont 8.8] 13.3 19.3) 23.1] 6.5 11.8 0.5 | 15.0 14.8 
Massachusetts = J 6.1 | 10. 6 12.6 | 9.1} 5.5 11.7 | 18.3 24.0 | 19.9 
Rhode Island rete 27.2 1.8 L[7vi ee 5.7 14.9 20.1 | n.d. | 21.5 
Connecticut 21.6 12.5} 119 6.6 | 4.3 10.4} 18.0 17.8 | *8.5 
Middle Atlantic: | | 
New York 5.4 | 48.9 14.4] 11.3 5.0 8.5 | 17.2 20.0 23.3 
New Jersey .__-- 2.1] 13.5 22.7 | 6.1 4.0 7.0} 10.8 9.4 | *11.8 
Pennsylvania 1.3) 15.7) &5 3.1 2.9 61) 0.2] 143 “i 
East North Central: } | 
Ohio 2.7 17. | 6.7 10. 4 2.8 6.8 11.5] 16.0 12.8 
Indiana | a2! 29 5.9 “time yy 4.3 81} 81 9.6 
Illinois 20.8 | 7.4 14.3 32.4 | 4.8 | 6.7 | 9.4 11.9 14.9 
Michigan_- |} 32 16. 4 3.9 m7) S91  S83T' me 10.7 12.7 
Wisconsin... _. 7.0 9.3 20.2] 43.1 3.5 91) 9.5 11.2 14.2 
West North Central: 
Minnesota __- 1.4 22.1 1.5] 115.1 6.1 10.8 | 11.6 8.0 13.1 
lowa 8.9 9.0 19.1] 28.1 2.0 | 4.6} 13.0 12.8 
Missouri 5.9 5.3 8.4) 35.6 4.1] 7.3/) 6.9 *13.8 
North Dakota 4.4 9.9} 32] 8&7 a7] 631 127!) 67 17.5 
South Dakota | 7 1.5 | 3.8] 71.2 4.6 | 6.1|} 10.7] 10.5 12.8 
Nebraska |} 12.2 5.5 10.0] 53.5 2.9 5.1 6.5] 12.0 12.0 
Kansas . 45.3 6.9 7.4 60.1 3.3 | 8.0} 0.7] a 11.1 
South Atlantic: | 
Delaware 2.5 33.9 10.1; 11.1 6.6 16.8; 14.5 16.0 
Maryland 1.2 25. 6 60! &1] 5.7 5.9} 186) 16.0 27.5 
District of Columbia 1.4 21.5 14.8 3.4 | 5.8 | 4.4 B77: «a7 12.0 
Virginia 22] 27.3!) 109 46| 42 4.2} 101] 16.7 15.8 
West Virginia 1.7 12.8 3.8 4.4 4.0 10. 1 6.0 
North Carolina 1.1 26. 7 4.5 4.5 1.1} 2.9 | 10.9 12.2 8.2 
South Carolina 1.1 3.1 9.9 ye sical 3.3 6.2 10.5 17.0 
Georgia. __- : 0.9 3.5 4.0! 5.3 5 2.0 11.5 11.6 21.2 
Florida ae 1.4 5.0 6.0 23.9 | 1.9 | 1.7 7.9 8.9 14.3 
East South Central: | 
Kentucky -- 6.1] 30.1 26) 44] LO] 17 9.2 6.2 9.3 
‘Tennessee 0.6 5 15.2 6.2 2.6 9.2 7.5 |. 
Alabama 14 28 5.4} 134) 22] 28 9.8 70) 340 
Mississippi 1.8 6.4 3.8 16. 1 2.5 | 33 8.4 | 8.0 26. 3 
West South Central: | | | 
Arkansas... | 44 2.5 391] s&6/.... , : 6.6! 5.0 18.3 
Louisiana... | Sa 6.8} 5.5) 15.5 1.9 47) 97] 104 17.3 
Oklahoma | 30.0 a7 7 9.8 19.8 2.1] 9.5 14.3 12.3 
Texas : | 20.3 3.8) 147 14.4 1.7 5.5 | 7.4 9.6 
Mountain: | 
Montana 5.5 8.3) 17.9 28. 1 6.9 10.3 6.8 | 8.2 18. 1 
Idaho i i: ae 3.2 | 4.8 9.6 6.7) 16.0] 6.0 48.0 
Wyoming 13. 1 4.2} 9.7 50.0} 4.5 20.0} 6.7 12.0 15. 2 
Colorado : | 27.1 6.0| 13.0} 80.9 1.8 40/ 7.1 | 2.7 16.8 
New Mexico 15.7 4.7 | 4 31.0 2.6 | 6.5 n. d. 18.4 
Arizona. ___._- | 24.0 6.0 4.0 17.3 4.5 623 ;.a3 12.2 
Utah | 68.3 4.2 41.3 23. 1 . 1.8] 12.1) 15.3 
Nevada | 164.0] 7.6] 68 10.0 | 5.0 45} 5.5 5.3 
Pacific: | 
Washington 13.4} 107) 159! 249 391 o8| 104] 1.9] 167 
Oregon... . ae 35. 2 20. 4 5.7 | 2.9 | 4.0 | att 238} Moa 19.4 
California. __ - 34.2 6.2 | 10.3 24.9) 46 16. 1 13.5 15.8 20.8 





| 
| 


(_.)=data not available. 
n. d.=no deaths. 
*= based on cases and deaths January 1 to Noveinber 30. 
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sequently it may be said that 1946 was noteworthy in that a large 
number of cases was reported and the areas involved were extensive. 

In each of the West North Central States, Illinois, Wisconsin, New 
Hampshire, Florida, Arkansas, Colorado, Wyoming, and New Mexico, 
the incidence rate per 100,000 population was higher than for any 
previous year. The rate in Minnesota (115.0) has never been ex- 
ceeded by any State except New York and New Jersey which had 
rates of 129 and 138 respectively in 1916. Even the rates in North 
Dakota and Colorado were higher than those previously recorded 
for any States with the exceptions just noted. 

The much higher total number of reported cases of poliomyelitis in 
the United States in recent years may have resulted from an actual 
increase in incidence in various localities, or it may have been due in 
part to a more widespread distribution of the infection each year, or the 
increase may have been the result of more complete reporting and the 
inclusion of a greater proportion of nonparalytic cases, or to a com- 
bination of these factors. Since three of the past 4 years have been 
characterized by widespread distribution of the disease, and since 
there has been a rapid increase in the ratio of reported cases to deaths, 
it is suggested that these two factors are responsible for much of the 
apparent increase in total number of cases in recent years. 

It is noticeable that there has been a mounting increase in the ratio 
of cases to deaths in all parts of the country, as shown in table 2. 
Because the downward trend in poliomyelitis death rates has been 
slight during the past 30 years, it can be assumed that any marked 
changes in ratio of cases to deaths are due to factors which affect the 
reporting of the disease or to a decreasing severity of infection which 
appears improbable. Southern States scarcely reported more cases 
than deaths in the 5-year period from 1920 to 1924, while in most 
other States for which records are available no more than four or five 
cases were reported for each death. Some sections of the country have 
shown a consistent rise in the ratio of cases to deaths over a period of 
years, while in others the change in ratio has taken place recently. 

How much of this recent increase in numbers of cases reported is 
due to the inclusion of a greater proportion of nonparalytic cases is 
difficult to estimate because only a few States are able to furnish 
data on paralytic and nonparalytic forms of the disease. In the few 
States which supplied information for 1946 the percentage of non- 
paralytic cases included in the total reported varied from 1.8 to 77 
percent, and none of the States were in epidemic areas. In 10 cities 
which reported on types of cases in 1946 the percentage varied from 
30 to 67, the higher ratios being reported in cities located in epidemic 
areas. For instance, three cities in epidemic areas, Minneapolis, 
Milwaukee, and Omaha, reported 50, 54, and 67 percent respectively 
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of the total cases as being nonparalytic. In nonepidemic areas, 
Detroit and New York City reported 31 and 37 percent respectively 
as being nonparalytic. 

In the few States and the District of Columbia from which data were 
available there was not a very close correlation between the number of 
cases reported per death and the proportion of nonparalytic cases. 
One reasonably might expect that where the proportion of non- 
paralytic cases is large the number of cases reported per death would 
be correspondingly high. In Louisiana 1.8 percent of cases were 
reported to be nonparalytic but 17.3 cases per death were recorded, 
and in Georgia 7.7 were nonparalytic and 21.3 cases per death were 
reported. On the other hand, Vermont and Michigan reported 62 
and 36 percent respectively as being nonparalytic and the numbers of 
cases per death were 12.7 and 14.8 respectively. These data suggest 
that the criteria for classifying cases as paralytic and nonparalytic 
may vary widely in different States or areas or that comparatively 
few nonparalytic cases which are reported are designated as such 
in certain States. 

Poliomyelitis in other parts of the western hemisphere.—In 1946 there 
was a high incidence of poliomyelitis not only in the United States but 
also in several parts of the western hemisphere. In Canada there was 
greater prevalence, about 2,500 cases being reported or a morbidity 
rate of 22 per 100,000 population. About 64 percent of the total 
reported in Canada occurred in the Province of Quebec where the 
case rate was 48.3. About 20 percent of the total were reported in 
the Province of Ontario where the case rate was 13.5. The epidemic 
began early in July in both Provinces and the peak was reached early 
in September which coincided with the seasonal curve of incidence 
in northern United States. 

Poliomyelitis was more prevalent than usual in the West Indies, 
Central and South America. The first cases in Cuba occurred in 
March, one case in each of three provinces, and the peak of the epi- 
demic on the island was reached in June. The disease was most 
prevalent in the Provinces of Pinar del Rio, Havana, and Santa Clara. 
The morbidity rate in Cuba in 1946 was about 7.0 per 100,000 popu- 
lation as compared to 10.5 in 1942 when the last previous epidemic 
occurred. All cases reported were paralytic in type but the case 
fatality rate was only about 9 percent which was similar to the rate 
during the outbreak in 1942. 

In Puerto Rico there was no increase in numbers of cases until 
June and the peak of the epidemic was reached in the month of Sep- 
tember. A total of about 300 cases was reported in 1946 with a 
morbidity rate of 16.0 which was more than twice as high as the rate 
in the last previous epidemic in 1942 when 117. cases (case rate 6.2) 
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with 7 deaths were reported. Although the disease was prevalent in 
three of the principal cities on the island, the incidence rates were 
reported to be higher in the towns and smaller cities. 

Mexico also had a greater prevalence of the disease in 1946 than 
during the past few years as judged by the numbers of cases reported 
annually. The outbreak began in May and reached a peak in June. 
A total of 206 cases with 37 deaths were reported between January 
Ist and October Ist, many of them in Mexico City. Case fatality 
was about 18 percent. 

In Nicaragua a total of 78 cases with 4 deaths was reported from 
January to November inclusive. During July and August, 40 of the 
cases occurred in Managua (population 125,000) the capital of the 
country. The morbidity rate (32.0) was similar to that reported in 
several cities in the United States. 

Venezuela reported an increased incidence during 1946, principally 
in Maracaibo (population 133,000) where 52 cases were reported during 
June and July. This city situated not far north of the equator also 
had as high reported incidence of the disease as certain cities in the 
United States. In an outbreak of poliomyelitis reported a few years 
previously in Caracas, Venezuela (estimated population 300,000), 
there were 122 cases with 15 deaths or a case rate of 41. In this in- 
stance the seasonal occurrence was quite different, most of the cases 
occurring between November 1, 1941, to March 15, 1942. 

Argentina reported an increased incidence, 200 cases being reported 
in Buenos Aires from February to May 1946, inclusive. There was 
also an increased prevalence in Southern Brazil from January through 
April. In Colombia 18 cases were reported in one small town. 

The above reports would seem to indicate that poliomyelitis out- 
breaks in tropical regions are not as uncommon as is frequently 
stated. Other outbreaks have occurred in the West Indies and in 
Central and South America during the past few years. The Island of 
Trinidad (1940 population ’473,555) reported 136 cases with 18 deaths 
from October 1941, to April 1942, inclusive. Later in 1942 outbreaks 
occurred in Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Colombia. Costa Rica and El 
Salvador had epidemics in 1944. 

In addition to these epidemics there have been several reported in 
tropical regions located in other parts of the world. On the Island 
of Mauritius which lies just south of the equator and 600 miles east of 
Madagascar, 1,018 cases, 96 percent of which were paralytic, with 58 
deaths were reported from January to May 1945 (1). Occasional 
cases had been seen on the island since 1927 and old cases indicated the 
presence of the disease as far back as 1891. The 1945 outbreak was a 
fairly severe one (240 cases per 100,000 population) occurring in an 
isolated population where the infection has been present in sporadic 
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form for many years. The distribution of cases with respect to age 
and sex, and rural and urban distribution was not unlike that found 
in the southern part of the United States. 

On the Island of St. Helena (1939 population 4,622) 122 cases of 
poliomyelitis with 6 deaths were reported in 1945. No information is 
available with reference to previous occurrence on the island or on 
the age distribution of cases but the attack rate of about 2.5 percent 
suggests that this might have been an epidemic in ‘‘virgin soil.” 

It was also reported that an outbreak of the disease occurred in 
Singapore which presumably originated in British troops in November 
1945, when 22 cases occurred among them. Up to March 1946, 161 
cases with 15 deaths were reported among civilians, with 24 additional 
cases later in the year. 

These outbreaks reported from tropical areas have varied widely 
in intensity as judged by the number of reported cases per 100,000 
population but case fatality rates when available usually have been 
about 10 percent or less. Since most reports include only paralytic 
cases and considering the fact that reports for many countries are 
known to be incomplete or include data only for the principal cities 
it would appear that the assertion is borne out that the disease in 
tropical areas is milder than in temperate zones. When the data are 
available they indicate a higher incidence in rural areas and small 
towns than in the large cities, and an age distribution which is similar 
to that found in the southern part of the United States. 

Spread of poliomyelitis infection —How the virus of poliomyelitis is 
disseminated through the population in epidemic and interepidemic 
periods is still a matter of much dispute, but it appears that the theory 
of transmission by person to person contact or respiratory spread has 
been strengthened rather than weakened by recent accumulations of 
epidemiological data on the disease. Epidemiological evidence of a 
convincing nature is still lacking, which would suggest waterborne 
transmission, that insects or arthropods commonly are the means of 
carrying infection, or that food is the medium by which virus fre- 
quently is carried from person to person. 

Recent investigations by Howe and his associates (2) indicated that 
in a certain proportion of recognized poliomyelitis cases the virus could 
be recovered from secretions swabbed from the oropharynx. Recovery 
of virus was possible only during the period not exceeding 4 days after 
onset of the disease. These investigators comment on the fact that 
their methods for recovery of virus were relatively crude, so it is prob- 
able that with a more refined technique and the use of more suscep- 
tible animals a more frequent harborage of virus in the oropharynx of 
clinically recognized cases could be demonstrated. 

742583—47 
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Kessel and Moore (3) have reported the recovery of virus from 
several pools of tonsils removed from children admitted to Los Angeles 
hospitals in an interepidemic period. This suggests another fairly 
substantial reservoir of infection from which dissemination of the virus 
may occur by means of person to person contact. 

Aycock (4) in reporting on 49 cases in which there had been limited 
exposure to a previous case stated that of 17 cases of poliomyelitis 
with a history of a single exposure 16 fell between the fourth 
day before and the fifth day after onset of the primary case. In an 
investigation carried out in Alabama, Casey (5) noted that 30 of 36 
cases with a single exposure contact took place within the period of 
3 days before and 4 days after the onset of the disease in the primary 
case. He later noted the same high incidence of person to person 
contacts in Chicago during a nonepidemic year. Similar instances of 
the disease occurring following a definite exposure just prior to or just 
after onset are to be found in epidemiological reports on outbreaks 
by Frost (Iowa, 1909) (7), by Perkins (Minnesota, 1930) (8), and by 
Lumsden (Kentucky, 1935) (9). 

Brown, Francis, and Pearson (10) reported finding poliomyelitis 
virus in the stools of a patient 19 days before onset of paralytic disease. 
In their epidemiological investigation they found that seven persons, 
including the patient just mentioned, were intimately exposed to a 
recognized case during the period of 4 days before to 2 days after onset 
of the primary case. This group was made up of lodgemates in a 
summer camp in Michigan in 1944. Five of six stools collected from 
boys in the lodge 6 days after last exposure contained poliomyelitis 
virus. Stools and throat washings from boys in other cabins were 
negative. It seems to be more than coincidence that the only persons 
having virus in their stools should have had intimate exposure with 
the primary case during the period of a few days prior to onset and 
2 days thereafter. 

These observations made by a number of investigators, namely, that 
transmission of infection does take place in the interval between a 
few days before to a few days after onset of a case, in conjunction 
with the findings of Howe that virus can be recovered from the secre- 
tions of the oropharynx in a large proportion of cases not longer than 
4 or 5 days following onset, is highly suggestive of spread through 
secretions of the oropharynx. However, it is quite probable that the 
majority of infections are transmitted by individuals who exhibit no 
recognizable symptoms, rather than by recognized cases. 

The role which the fecal carrier plays in dissemination of polio- 
myelitis virus is unknown at the present time. However, it can be 
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stated that outbreaks have not been observed in which it has been 
proved that they have played a definite part. Furthermore, it has 
never been demonstrated that a close correlation exists between in- 
cidence of the disease or infection and sanitary conditions of the 
environment either in the home or the community. The concept of 
spread of infection by transfer of secretions from the oropharynx 
through person to person contact continues to be the only one which 
is consistent with observed facts. 

Summary.—There was a high incidence of poliomyelitis in the 
United States in 1946, principally in the north central part of the 


country. ; 

There has been a mounting increase in ratio of cases to deaths in 
recent years, which is probably due to more complete reporting and 
inclusion of a greater proportion of nonparalytic cases. 

Poliomyelitis was also more prevalent in other parts of the western 


hemisphere in 1946. 
Epidemics appear to occur more frequently in tropical areas than 


is commonly stated. 

Accumulations of epidemiological data in recent years appear to 
have strengthened the hypothesis that poliomyelitis is spread prin- 
cipally by person to person contact. 
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FLY-ABATEMENT STUDIES IN URBAN 
POLIOMYELITIS EPIDEMICS DURING 1945' 


By Josepn L. Meunicx, Ph.D., Yale University School of Medicine, RoBert 
Warp, M. D., New York University College of Medicine, Date R. Linpsay, 
Senior Assistant Sanitarian (R), and F. EARLE Lyman, Senior Assistant Sani- 
tarian (R), United States Public Health Service 


Poliomyelitis virus has been demonstrated repeatedly in or on flies 
trapped in epidemic areas in various parts of the country (1), (2), (3), 
(4),(6). This has been true of urban as well as of rural epidemics. Fur- 
thermore, food exposed to flies at homes of poliomyelitis patients has 
heen shown to become contaminated with virus (6). For this reason, 
it is important to determine whether or not the presence of virus in 
association with these insects plays a part in the spread of poliomyelitis. 

It would be a valuable experiment, for instance, if a sudden, sub- 
stantial and prolonged reduction in the fly population could be 
achieved during a poliomyelitis epidemic and within the epidemic area. 
For this reason, the following experiments were devised. Their 
object was twofold: First, to determine whether the fly population 
within cities could be reduced by the methods employed, and second, 
to determine whether or not such a reduction in flies could be corre- 
lated with the course of an epidemic of poliomyelitis. 

Plans were drawn with the advice and close cooperation of the 
United States Public Health Service ? and others*. It was proposed 
that DDT be used as the fly-abatement measure and that its use be 
confined to cities. It was further proposed that the work be limited 
to outdoor application and that it be carried out as a controlled study, 
in which certain areas of a city would be treated with DDT and others 
left untreated. An effort was made in this experiment to select such 
areas early in the epidemic, and to obtain permission from loca! author- 
ities to start work as quickly as possible. 

Preliminary work was carried out during the latter part of June 
1945 in Savannah, Ga.,* a nonepidemic area. An attempt was made 
‘tin the Section of Preventive Medicine, Yale University School of Medicine, New Haven, Conn. 
This work was carried out as a project of the Commission on Neurotropic Virus Diseases, Army Epidemi- 
ological Board, Preventive Medicine Service, Office of The Surgeon General, U.S. Army. It was aided 
by a special grant from the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Inc. Substantial aid was also 
received from the Communicable Disease Center (Atlanta, Ga.), States Relations Division, United States 
Publie Health Service. 

2 It was understood that the Neurotropic Virus Commission should direct the course of this work and 


evaluate its findings. The U.S. Public Health Service acted in an advisory capacity and also furnished a 
large part of the material and personnel. 

3 Other agencies which were consulted included the U. 8. Army Committee for Insect and Rodent Control, 
the Office of Scientific Research and Development Committee on Insect Control, the Orlando Station of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, and the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station. 

4 Dr. C. Henderson, health officer of Savannah, and George H. Bradley, Senior Entomologist (R), Mark 
D. Hollis, Sanitary Engineer Director and 8. W. Simmons, Sanitarian (R), Communicable Disease Center 
(Atlanta, Ga.), U, S. Publie Health Service, were instrumental in making it possible to carry out this 
project. 
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to “blanket”? with DDT approximately 1 square mile in the most 
heavily populated area of the city. The population in this area was 
about 30,000, the total city population being estimated at 160,000. 
A Bean orchard sprayer of 600-gallon capacity and having a maximum 
pressure of 800 pounds per square inch, delivering a maximum of 35 
gallons per minute, and mounted on a 2-ton International truck, 
comprised the unit used in this experiment. Figure 1 shows the unit 
in operation in Savannah. One thousand pounds of DDT *® were 
applied in the form of a xylene-Triton-water emulsion, containing 
from 1.3 to 2.5 percent DDT. Seven men worked for 4 days to dis- 
perse this material. In the midst of the treatment, the schedule was 
interrupted by 2.8 inches of rain. Hand spraying was not done. Not 
until 9 days after the last day of spraying was fly trapping started. 
At that time, there was no significant difference in the number of 
flies trapped within or without the sprayed area. 

The fly traps which were employed during these experiments were 
those described and recommended by the United States Department 
of Agriculture for use in farming communities (7). The manner in 
which they were employed to estimate the fly population has been 
described in previous publications from this laboratory (8), (9). Bait 
consisted of fish plus ripe fruit. Flies were killed by freezing and 
aliquots were kept frozen until identified.*® 

Further trials were carried out during the early part of July in 
New Haven, Conn.,’ where ,ir-blast equipment was adapted for 
urban spraying of DDT. <A modified Bean “Speed Sprayer’’ is illus- 
trated in action in figure 2. During this period methods were devel- 
oped for testing the efficiency of the dispersing equipment. Caged 
flies and petri dishes were exposed at various stations in city blocks. 
The location of the sample stations in the block, and of the test block 
itself when a large area was sprayed, was unknown to the spraying 
operators. After treatment caged flies were observed as a measure 
of the immediate effect of the spray, and the petri dishes were biologi- 
cally assayed with freshly trapped flies for residual insecticidal prop- 
erties at a later date. 


5 This dosage of 1,000 pounds of DDT per squaré mile was also used in subsequent work carried out in 
the summer of 1945. 

6 Fly identifications were carried out under the direction of Dr. Maxwell E. Power, Osborn Zoological 
Laboratory, Yale University. Participating in this and in other parts of the study were Messrs. George 
Bock, Howard Kriebel, Jan Long, Keith Salmonson, and Ira Wine. 

7 Dr. Joseph I. Linde, health officer of New Haven; Dr. Roger B. Friend, Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station; Mr. Charles Brown and Mr. 8. Frederick Potts, New Haven Station of the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture; and Mr. Walter Norton of the John Bean Manufacturing Co., Lansing, Mich.. 
assisted in these trial applications. We are indebted to the New Haven Park Department and to the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station for the loan of trucks and apparatus. 


a 
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EPIDEMIC STUDIES 


During July and August two field experiments were carried out in 
poliomyelitis areas. Considerable difficulty was encountered in 
selecting satisfactory locations for these studies. The plan was to 
select a city in which an epidemic appeared to be developing, then 
to divide the city into two sections, and to proceed with operations 
in one section. The untreated part was to serve as a control for 
determining the normal fly population and the incidence of polio- 
myelitis in the city. Relatively little difficulty was encountered in 
obtaining the cooperation of the health officer, but about 2 weeks 
were required for discussion either by local groups or others, and for 
assembling equipment, materials, and personnel. 

New Jersey test.—During July the incidence of poliomyelitis in 
Passaic County, N. J., increased with a fairly concentrated epidemic 
focus in the eastern part of the county at the Clifton-Passaic bound- 
ary. It was decided that the city of Paterson,* lying to the north, 
might become a suitable area for the experiment, since it was not 
seeded as extensively with cases. For the geography of the area, 
see figure 4. 

Paterson occupies 8 square miles, oi which 4 square miles (wards 
1, 2, 3, 4—indicated in figure 4) were treated with 2% tons of DDT 
(2 pounds per acre). This project required the services of 12 men, 
some working for only 1 week, and others working for 5 weeks. The 
actual days in which spraying operations were carried out is indicated 
in table 1. The 1940 population of the treated area was 67,276; 
that of the remaining 4 square miles of the city which served as the 
control area was 72,380. 

In addition to dispersing a 5-percent-DDT emulsion with air-blast 
equipment from trucks (see figure 2), much effort was expended in 
treating the garbage dumps in every yard with a 10-percent-DDT 
emulsion. (See fig. 3). This proved an arduous and time-consuming 
task, but was successful in applying DDT at strategic points. 

The result of the treatment on the fly population as measured in 
two of the wards is indicated in figure 5. Definite fly reduction last- 
ing a few days was achieved in all wards. Moreover, when an area 
(ward 2) was retreated 9 days after the first spraying, it was possible 
to maintain the fly population at 10 to 25 percent of its normal level 


* Dr. Frederick P. Lee, health officer of Paterson, cooperated generously in this project. 

Besides the local city and State health departments, the following people and agencies were interested 
in these experiments, and it was found important to consult with all of them: 

(1) Commanding officer and chief surgeon, Regional Service Command, U. S. Army. 

(2) Medical Director, U. S. Public Health Service District Office. 

(3) Local and State mosquito-control agencies. 

(4) Local and State fish and game commission. 

* Guy M. Boatright and Bernard D. Smith, Engineering Aides, of the U.S. Public Health Service Labora- 
tory, Savannah, Ga., participated in all phases of the work in Paterson. 
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FIGURE 1.—-Bean orchard sprayer operating in Savannah, Ga. DDT is being applied from four nozzles 
is each controlled by an operator The distance traversed by the pra s dependent upon the output 
. consequently, it was necessary to work at a maximum delivery of about 3 gallons per minute with a 
- dilute DDT emulsion (1 to 2 percent 
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FIGURE 2.—Bean “Speed-Sprayer”’ operating in Paterson, N. J rhis air-blast apparatus is powered by 


a 100-horsepower motor, which generates 125,000 cubic feet of air per minute. DDT in varying amounts 
may be placed in the air current. It was customary to use a 5-percent emulsion in this machine 
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TABLE 1,—Average number of flies per trap ' in Paterson in relation to spraying 























operations 
, , , , Control 
Date Ward 3 Ward 2 Ward 1 Ward 4 werd 
| Oe 137 
P |--- “172 
310 | 290 
» “410 
DDT * Pleses 
_| DDT « 
a DDT * 470 
207 |... 499 
......| DDT ® 188 
Se ©... .lenccocs : 
63 |... | 1, 290 
iS nae | i, 100 
359 |... 1,040 
734 |.- 925 
186 |__. 343 
265 |__. 367 
793 |... 214 


























1 Approximately 10 traps were set out per square mile. An attempt was made to pick similar sites about 
homes in both the sprayed and control areas. Whentrapping and DDT treatment were carried out on the 
same day in one ward, these operations were done in different sections of the ward. 

2 DDT *=DDT applied by power sprayers. (See figs. 1 and 2.) 

3 DDT >=DDT applied at garbage areas by hand. (See fig. 3.) 

4 DDT ¢=DDT applied by thermal aerosol generator (venturi). The generator was kindly made avail- 
able by Dr. R. I. Rice and Dr. H. F. Johnstone, University of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 
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FicurE 5.—Fly abatement produced in wards 2 and 8 of Paterson, N. J., by application of DDT as indi- 
cated. Prolonged fly control for 20 days was achieved by retreatment of ward 2 before the fly population 
overcame the effects of the first spraying. 


for a period of 20 days. Particularly successful results on fly abate- 
ment were obtained at a housing project, made up of several two- 
and three-story buildings scattered over 18 acres and inhabited by 
299 families with an estimated population of 1,200. Intensive treat- 
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ment, not only with DDT, but with a larvicide, orthodichlorobenzene, 
resulted in good control for the entire month of August. (See fig. 6.) 
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FIGURE 6.—Intensive application of DDT and larvicide (orthodichlorobenzene) at housing project resulted 
in good fly abatement for an entire month. The flies which were trapped soon after the spraying were 
newly emerged from pupa which had been buried in the ground at the time of spraying. 


The case rate of poliomyelitis, by date of onset, in Paterson is 
shown in figure 7. In evaluating the spray effect, all cases having their 
onset before August 17 are considered to have been in the incubation 
period during the spraying period of July 26 to August 19, and there- 
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FiGuRE 7.—Poliomyelitis in Paterson, N.J. No effect of the DDT spraying can be seen on the course ol 
the epidemic. 
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fore not subject to the possible effect of DDT. A total of 62 cases 
was reported in the city of 140,000, with a case rate of 44 per 100,000. 
Before August 17, the case rate in the area later sprayed was 18 per 
100,000; in the control area it was 15. After August 17, the rate in 
the sprayed area was 25 per 100,000, in the control area, 30. Only 
39 actual cases developed in Paterson after August 17; 17 in the 
sprayed, and 22 in the control area. (See table 2.) One case of 
poliomyelitis occurred on August 21 in the housing project referred to 
above. 


TABLE 2.—Poliomyelitis in Paterson, N. J.\—1945 

















| Cases in sprayed Control area 
wards 1, 2, 3, 4 in city 
Date -—_—— mete nd ST Cae 
Actual | Rate per| Actual | Rate per 
number | 100,000 | number | 100,000 
ee eee wo ee 7 — Es eS = 
June 22 to July 6........-..- Pa” LN SE OO Se et 1 1 0 | 0 
PR 5 ET AEE LR EC Settee 1 1 5 | 7 
July 20 to Aug. 2...__. Nenbadienmadamall 3 4 5 7 
Aug. 3 to Aug, 16_....-- vind eee Se ST 7 10 l l 
Pp US 1 ee Sa Se 8 12 10 14 
Aug. 31 to Sept. 13__- : ; paihdetipiebalemiasndiamaiiteians 4 6 5 7 
Sept. 14 to Sept. 27___-- anendad eee See 2 3 3 4 
Sept. 28 to Oct. 11__- ic adipeandcéoasineeteedetabean eed 1 1 4 6 
RES Se ee ae Re Pa 2 3 0 0 
PIN i. initgiicekenstnadscnesdnnenenecdsbandandiinddiin 67, 276 72, 380 
pS ECE IPSS sc adccitieieliiied square miles_- 4 4 
I — EE LEE EE LI EIR 18 15 
ee eee 25 30 





1 Total cases for Paterson: 62 per 140,000 or 44 per 100,000. 


Illinois test—A second experiment was carried out in the city of 
Rockford, Winnebago County, IIl.," in the latter part of August. 
The city of Rockford is inhabited by 85,000 people; its area is 12 
square miles. In contrast to Paterson, which is part of a large metro- 
politan area, Rockford is surrounded by farmsteads. When spraying 
operations were started on August 23, the epidemic was uniformly 
spread throvghout the city and had passed its peak. (See fig. 10.) 
The 4-squdre-mile area (27,215 population), in the northwestern 
part of the city, outlined in figure 8, was sprayed with 2 tons 
of DDT from August 23 to 28 by means of Bean orchard sprayers 
similar to those used in the Savannah rehearsal. Rain fell intermit- 
tently for 5 days after the spraying, as follows: August 28, 0.25 inch; 
August 29, 0.65 inch; August 31, 1.70 inches; September 1, 0.33 inch. 
It was not practical to move equipment from New Jersey, even 
though it was felt the latter equipment was better suited for this 


1 Dr. N. O. Gunderson, health officer of Rockford, cooperated generously in this project. Medical 
Director F. V. Meriwether, Director, District No. 3, U. 8S. Public Health Service, was also instrumental in 


making this project possible. 
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FicurE 8.—Rockford, Ill. Cases were reported uniformly throughout the city. Wards 4,7, and 9 in the 
northwestern part of the city were treated with DDT. The region surrounding Rockford is rural in char- 
acter. Area of Rockford equals 12 square miles. Treated area equals 4 square miles. 


type of work. No hand spraying was attempted in Rockford.” | 
Eleven men required 6 days to apply the 5-percent-DDT emulsion 
at a level of 1.5 pounds per acre. Fly trapping was started at the 
time of the spraying operations and was continued for an additional 
month. This necessitated the employment of two additional men. 

The result of the treatment in two of the wards is shown in figure 9. 
Fly reduction for 5 days was achieved in ward 9; no significant abate- 
ment was noticed in ward 4. Results in ward 7 were of an intermediate 
nature. The actual fly catches for the sprayed and control areas of 
the city are given in table 3. 





1! A preliminary experimental spraying by airplane of an area (ward 9) in the northern part of the city on 
August 19, indicated that this was a difficult technique to carry out under the conditions of the experiment. 
The amount of DDT applied by plane was 0.3 pound per acre and was one-fifth the dose applied by the 
ground crews. Col. R. Lee, Medical Corps, A. A. F., was instrumental in making the use of the plane 


available. 
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Ficure 9.— Results of DDT treatment of fly population in wards 4 and 9, Rockford, Ml. 
for a few days was present in ward 9, but none was demonstrable in ward 4. No hand spraying was 


attempted here. 


Fly reduction 


TABLE 3.—Average volume in cubic centimeters of flies per trap in Rockford in 


relation to spraying operations ! 





Date 





Aug. 20___. 
Aug. 21.... 
Aug. 23. ... 
Aug. 23..-.. 
Aug. 24 
Aug. 25 
Aug. 26 
Aug. 27 
EERE 
Aug. 29... . 

Aug. 30. 

Aug. 31 

Sept. 1 

Sept. 2 

Sept. 3 

Sept. 4 

Sept. 5. 

Sept. 6 

Sept. 7 

Sept. 8 

Sept. 9... 

Sept. 10. 

Sept. 11. 

Sept. 12. 

Sept. 13... 

Sept. 14__ 

Sept. 15_. 

Sept. 16_- 

Sept. 17-. 























Ward 4 Ward 7 Ward 9 Controls 
meee 250 ne | 
Sane 158 54 
126 163 114 
116 216 179 | DDT 104 
208 173 , DDT 282 
82 95 | DDT... 16 88 
195 93 22 148 
i; | DDT... 29 48 
2 | DDT 3 13 36 
27 ss 24 35 
26 ; 37 39 
32 66 51 
34 61 53 
14 24 29 
61 89 66 
30 44 |. 69 
81 53 100 
45 100 69 
73 85 77 
43 90 | 58 
yer 83 63 
10 | 18 12 
17 | 25 36 
10 | 15 13 
10 | ll 11 
10 | 13 14 
19 | 18 24 
15 | 19 } 20 
29 ee et AE ee | 36 30 
| 








1 Approximately 10 traps were set out per square mile. 


homes in both the sprayed and control areas. 


An attempt was made to pick similar sites about 
When trapping and DDT treatment were carried out on the 


same day in one ward, these operations were done in different sections of the ward. 
DDT was applied by 2 Bean high-pressure sprayers similar to the one in fig. 1. 
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TaBLe 4.—Poliomyelitis in Rockford, I[ll.\—1945 







































































— ‘ 7 
| Casesin sprayed | Control area in 
not | wards, 4, 7, 9 Cit 
Week of— Winne- - 
om _| Actual | Rate per| Actual | Rate per 
unty | number | 100,000 | number | 100,000 
ES ee Se nee 2 0 0 2 4 
 ) Ss See ae 0 0 0 0 0 
dl ca at tueeniinbditakedanmonnetilagirnt 4 0 0 1 2 
RG FESR STS TEES Sa ane eee 10 0 0 8 14 
SE BA cnc scubntSbbtbadpenesctoncconpucgeocesdoesoes 40 5 18 15 26 
3 SS ey oe ee 62 6 22 26 45 
EE ELSES A CEE T MARTE iy ae a 64 19 70 21 37 
August 4 1S eee SS Se eee 40 i) 33 17 30 
5) $s |S Ts a a ee 32 6 22 ll 19 
RRR ee 16 3 ll 7 12 
| ET i LTR EE AES SIE 16 4 15 9 16 
PS St AES Rae eas 11 4 15 6 ll 
I no owns icceeetetnlnruterinipichecdntndaeaainited 8 0 0 5 9 
aad cea bad naman’ 6 1 4 2 4 
i REE a aS 4 1 4 3 5 
EGE EEDA TRS ese AP 3 0 0 2 4 
EESTI ES RESETS EERE ES LE SEE 1 0 0 1 2 
(hese ee 0 0 0 0 0 
A ES, eS Ese eos neers 1 0 0 0 0 
EET LTE TEST 1 0 0 0 0 
Re A ee 321 ee 136 |... 
| 
ae a a a ee 27,215 57,422 
Re Rs LE EE iE EE. square miles _- 4 8 
Rate per 100,000 before September 9... ........_....-..----.---- 177 104 
Rate per 100,000 after September 9... ............--------------- 37 49 
' Total cases for Rockford: 194 per 85,000 or 228 per 100,000. 
[| ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS — 1945 
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Ficure 10.—Poliomyelitis tn Rockford, MM. 








No effect of the treatment can be seen on the course of the 
epidemic. 
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The case rate of poliomyelitis by date of onset is presented in table 4 
and in figure 10. In evaluating the results of the spraying, all cases 
with an onset before September 9 are regarded to have been in the 
incubation period before or during the spraying period. A total of 194 
cases occurred in Rockford, of which only 38 had their onset after Sep- 
tember 9. Of these, 10 were in the sprayed area and 28 were in the 
control area. The case rate per 100,000 before September 9 was 177 in 
the sprayed and 194 in the control area; after September 9 the case 
rate dropped to 37 per 100,000 in the sprayed, and 49 in the control 
area. 

The estimated cost of these experiments was $12,000 for Paterson 
and $7,000 for Rockford, exclusive of airplane spraying. The number 
of man-hours required to carry them out was 2,850 for Paterson and 
1,550 for Rockford. The figures given are of necessity approximations 
in view of the fact that much effort was spent in evaluating various 
types of equipment, some of which was rented by the commission and 
some of which was loaned to it. 

Some damage to property was caused by the spraying operations. 
This consisted chiefly of the contamination of outdoor goldfish ponds 
in gardens, with the resultant death of the fish. By and large how- 
ever, complaints were few and no reports of damages to gardens, bee 
hives, or other forms of plant or insect life were received. 

As shown in tables 5 and 6, there was no recognizable effect of the 


TaBLE 5.—Principal fly species found in Patterson, N. J. 












































ra | July 25 to Aug. 11! Aug. 12 to Aug. 25? Aug. 26 to Sept. 7? 
l l l | 
We siachediieages deunen 1 and 4 | 2and 3|Controlj 1 and 4 | 2and 3 |Control land 4| 2and3 |Control 
| ] 
ms 
Number of flies identified_..| 2,625 | 11,468 | 3,675 | 2,730 4,615 | 1,758 | 5,191 | 7,193 | 2,796 
Species | Percentage of total fly population 
a = ' ' <—- 
Phaenicia sericata........ | 625! 73.0; 64.0! 73.6) 62.0] 6&6] 433 433.4 41.8 
Muscina assimilis___.__- - 6.5 | 6.7 | 7.3 3.1 11.2 6.1 9.6 17.7 10.3 
Muscina stabulans.-_- 12.2 5.2 11.4 2.3 6.2 | 5.9 6.2 | 8.5 17.6 
Phormia regina... ---- 3.9 3.0 4.3 10.0 4.8 | 5.4 19.1} 10.9 8.1 
Lucilia illustris—- 3.7 3.3 4.2 3.2 ta 4.9 1.1 | 1.2 .4 
Phaenicia caeruleiriridis_.__- 2.1} 2.0 3.2 2.1 4.7 4.9 2.4 | 2.4 a 
Ophyra leucostoma__-_-____-. 1.4 1.2 1.9 2.64 1.9 1.9 9.4 7.5 10.0 
Sarcophaga spp--.--..-..----| 1.5 19]. 2.9 1.0 | 3.4 1.9 2.1 3.6 2.3 
Musca domestica. ......____- ; . or. oe 1.4 1.0 1.8 8 1.3 3.4 2.8 
} a Ng 7 1.1 9 4 | od _ 20; 3.8 24 
: 














1 The following ad additional species were found, ranging less than 1.1 percent. 

Anthomyia _ Bufolucilia silvarum, Calliphora erythrocephala, Camptoneura picta, Chaetopsis, sp., 
Chrysomyza demandata, Cochliomyia macellaria, Euresta notata, Graphiomyia maculata, mes a. 
mosquitoes, Ophyra aenescens, Platycoenosia spp., Pollenia rudis, Rivellia sp., Syrphidae, Tipulidae 
unidentified species. 

? The following additional species were found, ranging less than 0.6 percent: 

Anisophus alternatus, Bufolucilia siloarum, Calli Drowphil sb. Buse Camptoneura picta, Chae is Sp., 
Chrysomy za demanda/a, Cochliomyia macellaria, a sp., Euresta notata, Hylemya spp., nchaea 
polita, conulioe, Ophyra aenescens, Platycoenosia spp., Pollenia rud is, Syrphidae, and unidentified species. 

3 The following ad mal species were found, ranging less than 3.0 percent: 

Anthomyia pluvialis, Bufolucilia silearum, Calliphora erythrocephala, Calliphora vomitoria, Camptoneura 
picta, Chaetopsis sp., Chrysomyza demandata, iomyia macellaria, Drysophila SP Eusesta natata, Cyno- 
myopsis cadaverina, 'Grapriomyia maculata, Hylemya spp. , Lonchaea polita, mosqu itoes, yra aenescens, 
Platycoenosia spp., Pollenia rudis, Stomorys calcitrans, yr phidae, Tipulidae, aa unidenti species. 
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spraying on the relative incidence of any one species of fly."* The 
incidence of a given species fluctuated in a similar manner in the 
sprayed and control wards, in both Paterson and Rockford. These 
were probably seasonal fluctuations, approximating those noted in 
previous studies of normal fly populations (8), (9). 

It is recognized that, inasmuch as a widespread application of DDT 
was made, it is quite possible that insects other than flies may also 
have been reduced in number during the experimental period. How- 
ever, no extensive study was made of this feature. 


SUMMARY 


DDT was applied in two poliomyelitis epidemic areas, each with 
an area of about 4 square miles and inhabited by some 67,000 and 
27,000 people, respectively. A temporary reduction in flies was 
achieved in both areas. Under the circumstances, which were not 
ideal, there was no effect on the poliomyelitis epidemic in either area. 

These studies should be regarded as preliminary attempts to answer 
the question of the role of fly abatement in poliomyelitis control. 
They serve to indicate some of the difficulties and costs involved in 
large-scale work of this nature. That they did not answer success- 
fully the major question either in a positive or negative direction was 
due to the following facts: (1) Poliomyelitis rates in Paterson, N. J., 
were hardly at the epidemic level, (2) spraying in Rockford, Ill., did 
not commence until after the outbreak had passed its peak, and (3) 
striking and prolonged fly control was not achieved. The inconclusive 
results obtained in this work can not be accepted, therefore, as a final 


answer to the question. 
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12 Separate species of flies trapped in Rockford are being tested for poliomyelitis virus by monkey inocula 
tion. The four most prevalent species, Phaenicia sericata, Phormia regina, Ophyra leucostoma, and Musca 
domestica, trapped from Aug. 20 through Sept. 1, 1945 when the epidemic was still in force, have been tested, 
and of these Phormia regina alone has yielded positive tests for virus. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MAY 24, 1947 


stn the Weekly Mortality Index, issued by the National Office of Vital emia: 











| 7 
| wy Correspond- 
| Week ended 

May 24, 1947| 8 week, 





1946 

Data for 93 large cities of the United States: 

Total deaths 8, 923 8,578 

Median for 3 prior years 8, 878 | b 

Total deaths, first 21 weeks of year | 207, 368 | 205, 145 

Deaths under 1 year of age 699 638 

Median for 3 prior years ; 612 , 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 21 weeks of year 16, 540 12, 856 
Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force __- : 67, 305, 638 67, 185, 911 

Number of death claims 12, 27! 11, 564 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate 9.5 9.0 


Death claims per 1, 000 policies, first 21 ‘weeks of year, annual rate __. 10.0 | 10. 6 














INCIDENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED MAY 31, 1947 


Summary 


Of the total of 42 cases of poliomyelitis reported for the week, as 
compared with 33 last week, 144 for the corresponding week last 
year, and 52 for the 5-year (1942-46) median, only 3 States reported 
more than 2 cases each—California 18 (last week 10), Texas 5 (last 
week 5), and Kentucky 4 (last week 0). The total since the approxi- 
mate average date of low seasonal incidence (week ended March 15, 
1947) is 342, as compared with 565 for the corresponding period last 
year and a 5-year median of 297. During the period since March 15, 
the 5 States reporting more than 10 cases each are as follows (figures 
for the same period last year in parentheses): California 111 (63), 
New York 31 (39), Texas 28 (94), Florida 19 (120), Illinois 14 (18). 

Of the diseases listed in the following tables, current and cumulative 
figures are above the 5-year medians for amebic and unspecified 
dysentery, tularemia, and whooping cough. The figure to date for 
undulant fever is 2,292, as compared with 1,860 and 1,967 respectively, 
for the years 1946 and 1945. Both current and cumulative figures 
are below the 5-year medians for diphtheria, measles, meningococcus 
meningitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, typhoid and paratyphoid fever, 
infectious encephalitis, Rocky Mountain spotted fever, and endemic 
typhus fever. 

Cases of smallpox were reported in only one State (Alabama, 3 
cases), 2 cases of anthrax were reported, 1 each in New York and 
Pennsylvania, 4 cases of infectious encephalitis (3 in Illinois and 1 in 
Nebraska), and 1 case of leprosy, in Texas. 

For the current week 19 cases of Rocky Mountain spotted fever 
were reported (as compared with 23 for the corresponding week last 
year and a 5-year median of 23) of which 6 occurred in Maryland and 
3 each in Illinois and Oklahoma. The total to date is 82, as compared 
with 88 for the same period last year. 

A total of 8,130 deaths was recorded for the week in 93 large cities 
of the United States, as compared with 8,923 last week, 8,272 and 
8,680, respectively, for the corresponding weeks of 1946 and 1945, 
and a 3-year (1944-46) median of 8,436. The cumulative figure is 
215,498, as compared with 213, 417 for the corresponding period 
last year. 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended May 31, 
1947, and comparison with corresponding week of 1946 and 5-year median 
In these tables a zero indicates a definite report, while leaders imply that, although none was reported, 


cases may have oce urn red. 





















































































































































- . | ies Meningitis, 
Diphtheria Influenza | Measles meningococcus 
Week | Week Week | Week 
Division and State ended-  . Me- ended— Me- ended— | Me- ended— | Me- 
dian | daa a dian r | dian 
May | June | 1942-| May | June | 1942- | May | June | 1942- | May | June | 1942- 
| 1, 46 31, | 1, 46 31, | 1, 46 31, | 1, 
1947 | 1946 1947 | 1946 1947 | 1946 | 1947 | 1946 | 
~NEW ENGLAND | 
0 NI 2 3, 0 5 l 1 101 185 113 1 0 2 
New Hampshire. ---| 0 0| 0 2 1 54| 50 0 1) 2 
Jo ae 0} 0 0 94 121} 121 0} 0 0 
Massachusetts. - - - - - 12 4 4| 343) 2, 266) 1, 037! 0! 3| 5 
Rhode Island..----.| 1 0) 0} 112} = 140) 96 0} 1| l 
Connecticut - . ..---- 0} 5| 7 ‘ l 23 602 345| 1| 3] 3 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC | | | 
wt , 14} 30/ = 14 15 (1) 1 599} 3,636) 1, 144| 2 8} 18 
New Jersey--.---- 2 2 2 1 3 2 675} 2,388 724) 2 4) 6 
Pennsylvania. ---- 8} 14 B® . ted Pccces }2 180} 2, 211 949! 3 6 17 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL| | 
_ eee 8} 12) 6 7| 1| 6| 919) = 973) = 320 1| 2) 7 
Indiana..........-- 4 9 7| 1| 1 3| 75, 430) 162 2) 1| 2 
Illinois... --..- . 1 “Be 2 2} 175, 677] +306; =} 6 
Michigan #__....... 0 = a 1] 157] 845) «508 | 3 9 
Wisconsin. . .-.-..- 0 1| 1 4 22} 22) 893} 2,493) 1, 582) 2} 2 2 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL| | | | 
Minnesota.......-- a 15) 2 _ SES J.------| 601 3} 2755 OF 8 O 
ED 2} 10 3 n-|------.[-------] 81] 600,15] 2 1 
Missouri.......--..- 1 23 2 i| 2| i} 96, 171) 171 mo 7 
North Dakota. -.... I 0} 0} | | 1) 44) 8 11 0 l 0 
South Dakota. -._- 0) 5] 1| 132| 28 27 0} 0 0 
Nebraska. ......--- 1 | 2 I 2) 30 134 149 0 0 1 
a é 5 13| ices Pa 1 9) 117 214! 1 1 2 
SOUTH ATLANTIC | | | | 
Delaware........--. oo 86} 7 a) a) 
Maryland ?______ 3} «12 6| 6} 47} 596) 193 1 2| 2 
District of Columbia | 0 0 0} | ol 10 168 88 1 0} 1 
\ —_———e | 5 8 5} 138) 72] g&8 217 708 364 2 2 7 
West Virginia__...- 5 3 1| 27| 6 2 13 63 63| 0 2 2 
North Carolina ----- 4 11 SRS <a 110) 338 335] l 5 2 
South Carolina. .-___| 7 1 2 356] 123 145} 173 325) 105 0 0 0 
Georgia........---- 1 3 2 1} 5 7| 35] 143 96 4 1 1 
GE 2 6 2] 3 48 135 124 0 5 4 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL | 
Kentucky. ......... 3 6 2 = =e 6 89 88) 0 0 5 
Tennessee - - --- oe 7 2 2 7} 15 15) 35 104 104 2| l 4 
Alabama........-.--| 9 2 2| 46) 8 18) 213 145) 116 5 3 3 
Mississippi 3______- 7 7 3| 4 15 2 2 1 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAI | | | 
Arkansas- - - 4} 8 2 10 9 7 465 82 77 0 2 1 
Louisiana._-_-- 5} 6 2 2| 5 1| 27 104 35 0 2 3 
Oklahoma..... 4 2 3 2 34) 11 28) 2 146 57 1| 2 2 
ME cecenasse-s.] 26 9 625} = 39] 813 313) 314) 1,575] 423 5} 4613] «12 
MOUNTAIN 
Montana. .-.......-- 0 0 0} 2| 1 4) 50 1x9! 74 0 1 0 
I cas. 0 0 0 6 a 32| 48 29 0 0 0 
Wyoming 5 0 0 0 2 ‘ail 5| 36 36 0 0 0 
Colo-ado.......--_-- 4) 13 6 13 3 31 49} 478 336 2 0 0 
New Mexico....._-- | 0] ] 1| 5 3 3 65 54| 44 1 0 0 
TTT 1} 1 l 49 18 36 74) 158] 48 0 0} 0 
| ETT 0 0 ee See 2 4} 213] = 160 0 0| 0 
ee 0 0 0| sae EY: a 13} 13 0 0 0 
PACIFIC 
Washington - ___._-- 3 7 4 ices 1] 14| 262| 250 1 8 2 
Oregon - -.........-- 0 0 0) 5} 8| 214) 104 1 0 0 
California ieacakicaeal ll} 18} 17 20 10} 2 207} 1,883] 1,883 7 7 11 
Total.....-... 165) _900)__174/_1007| S| 754! 7. 950) 247] “18. 444] 55} *«108) —«*217 
i ee 5, 557' 7, 4961 5, 743| 90, 940 185, 879! 7o. 059) 14... 413'54-, 440/444. 654| 1. BSc 3, 008! 4.877 
Seasonal low week 4} (27th) July 5-11 | (30th) July 26-Aug. 1] (35th) Aug. 30-Sept.5| (37th) Sept. 13-19 
Total since low... 1%, 123119, 140114, 5431399, 9151548, 1271111. 9911165, 8011568. 5701482, 667! 2. x54] 5,112] 7, 320 








1 New York City only. 
3 Period ended earlier than Saturday. 
* Dates between which the approximate low week ends. 


2 Philadelphia only. 


The specific date will vary from year to year. 
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Telegraphic morbidity reporis from State health officers for the week ended May 81, 
1947, and comparison with corresponding week of 1946 and 5-year median— Con. 
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Division and State 











NEW ENGLAND 


, =a : 
Massachusetts -- a 
Rhode Island --------- 
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New York-~- 

New Jersey 
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EAST NORTH CENTRAL | 
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Michigan ?__..._- 

. SE 
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North Dakota. - 
South Dakota 
Nebraska. - - -- - 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 
| ESE 
Maryland ?______- 
District of Columbia. 
, ee 
West Virginia.._. 
North Carolina. 

South Carolina-.- --..-- 
Piithadcnenesene ae 
ct trnteniitininns 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
ES ee 
. ares 
Alabama........-..- saath 
Mississippi ?- ... -_-- - 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
(0 
Louisiana..........- Z 
a 
, a es 


Wyoming.-.---- 


Nevada..-- 
PACIFIC 


Washington... 
_ ae 
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Seasonal low week *_.__! 


Total since low. ..-._.-- 
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Poliomyelitis | Scarlet fever Smallpox typhoid fever 
Week | Week | Week | | Week | 
ended- Me- ended— | Me ended< | Me- ended— Me- 
— Ce eee] Ge oe" ae "1 
May | June | 1942-| May | June | 1942- | May | June 1942-| May June | 1942- 
31, | 1, | #4 | 31, 1, | 46 31, | 1, | 4 | 31, 1, 
1947 | 1946 | 1947 1946 | 1947 | 1946 19475 | 1946 
| | | | 
0 | 0 13 27) 27} 0 0| 0| 0 l} ¢ 0 
0 0 0 1) 11) s 0| 0 0) 0 0 0 
0 0 0 10) 4) 14) 0| 0 0 0 0 0 
0 ° 0 94) 174 244 0) 0 0 1 3 2 
0 0} 0 12) ] 9 0} 0 0 0} 0 0 
) 0 0} ° 22 28 56 0 0} 0} 0} 1 0 
1 4l 3 176) 381 380 0} 0 0| 3 o| 3 
1 0 0 76) Os 107 ol 0 0| 1| 0 
0 1 1 209) 230 234 0 0) 0 11) 2 
2 | 0 196 206 206 0 0 0 4 2| 1 
0 1 0 4] 55 55| 0 3] 1 0 2 2 
2 5 1 53 155 155} 0 1 1 5 1 2 
1 ] 0 116 13 139 0 0 0 2 2 0 
0 0 ( His 81 253 0 0 0 0) 0 0 
1 2 1 46 53 53 0 0} 0 1} 1 1 
1 3 0 4 42 34 0 0 0 1 0 1 
0 0 0 27 26 47 0 1 1 1) 4 4 
0 0 o| 0 7 7 0 0 0 0 1 0 
0 0 0) 2 12 12 0 0 0 0| 0 0 
0 0 0 1] 12 22 0 0 0 0) 0 0 
ol 1 0 35] 33 42 0 1 1 \ " 0 
0 ! 0 3 2 2 0 0 0 0} 0} 0 
0 ( a 25 39 73 0 0 0 1} 0) 1 
0 0 0| 4 & & Cc S C 6) 0 0 
0 0 0 12 77 36 0 0 0 1} 1 1 
0 0 0 9 16 17 0 0 0 0) 1 1 
1 5 2 11 24 24 0 0 0 2 0 2 
0 1 1 2 4 6 0 0 0 2 7 4 
1 0 0) 6 10 12 0 1 0 2 3) Q 
2 31 3 3 0 3 0 0 0 0 1 3 
4 1 1 14 16 2h 0 0 0 4 0 1 
0 0 0 It 13 13 0 0 0 1 6 3 
0 26 3 s 10 9 3 0 0 0 1 2 
0 5 1 4 2 3 0 0 0 1 2} 3 
| 
0 0 0 2 12 5 0 0 0 4! 4 
0 3 0} 6 13 7 0 0 0 3} = 10 7 
1 3 0 l 10 11 0 0 0 1 0 0 
5 26 6 11 45 45 0 1 0 | 13 10 
| 
0 2 0 9 5 1) 0 0} 0 0) 0} 0 
0 0 0 7 16 16 0 1 0 0) 3} 0 
0 0 0 2 1 1] 0 0 0 0) 0 0 
0 6 0 19 35} 36 0 0 0 0 1| 2 
0 le 0 8 4| 4 0 0 0 3| 0 0 
l 0 0) 1 11 9 0 0 0) 1) 0 
0 2} 0 5 22 13 0 0 0 0} 0 0 
0 0 1 _0 3 0) 0 2) 0 0 0| 0 
| | 
0 1 1 23 21 2| A i 1| 0) 2 l 
0} 0 0) 9 27 22 0 0 0 0 l 1 
18 11 f 92)? 147] 0 0 0 4 6 4 
42 144) 52} 1.513) 2.458) 2,844] 3 18 8 61) 86 83 











|_* 960. 1.033 500) “54, 185, 75. 274! 85.342) 134! 234248) 1,085 1, 180" 1, 321 


(11th) Mar. 15-21 (32d) Aug. 9-15 \(35th) Aug 30-Sept.5) (11th) Mar. 15-21 


342! 565! 


297. sy, 871/113, 845'123,663' 188! 310 365 600 705! «731 





3 Period ended earlier than Saturday. 

* Dates between which the approximate low week ends. The specific date will vary from year to year. 

‘Including paratyphoid fever reported separately, as follows: Massachusetts 1 (salmonella infection); 
New York 1; Michigan 1; Iowa 1; North Carolina 1; Georgia 1; Kentucky 1; Oklahoma 1; Texas 2. 

* The figures for poliomyelitis, and other diseases, are those reported during the specific weeks. The 
figures for the early weeks of the year, therefore, probably include cases which should be charged to the 
preceding year. For example, the 51 cases of poliomyelitis reported in Michigan to date this year include 
delayed reports of 17 cases with onsets in 1946. 
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1947, and comparison with corresponding week of 1946 and 5-year median—Con. 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended May 81, 
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Week ended May 31, 1947 
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_ wae pou : ee 1 
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3| | EE EE ES | ae Seen 
2 | ate Wate ” 2 1 
ee ixcecs 3 (ee 2 
22) 287| i ccene ad 1 14 11 
er, Sere Seok Oe seUeRe: ome seeeS Here 
CRE MUASEE SOR : 1 aS he 
Mes We cane Nee | ae ‘sien oe 
ae Rees Mantrits, Te aki wes ee tay 
Pee nee: nae ‘AOE |------|------ 1 
SOR TRE EIN aeeRe tae olscceceioon pes 1 
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| | } | 
es = oe oe on eo 
Stes: TE: nseo meet on a 
| 3 ef Sas Tate Ra 2 9 
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| ee ne SE — 
~~ 37|" 408)" 248)" ——‘Te | ia 52} «91 

37} 483] 97; 14] 23] 17 52| 796 

1,066) 6,528) 4,242) 144) 82; 681] 804) 2, 293 
858} 7,212! 2,503} 193) 88} 392) 1,015) 1,860 
677' 6,002 1,643! 193! 84! 387! 1, 015171, 914 





? Period ended earlier than 


et emetic e < 
. 
May | June | am 
31, | . 
1947 | 1946 | 4 
| | 
19) 13} 19 
4) 4) 3} 
1} 1) 15 
100; 124) s«114 
19 9| 19 
| 44| 49) 35 
131; 131 192) 
149) 8S XS 
146 180 180 
192) 87 119 
24) 30 30] 
70 103 103 
217) 125 125 
149} 127 27 
wal 22 22 
| 47 27 i6 
| 39 19 19) 
101 2 
1} 3 
6} 7 13 
31 ll 4f 
5i 
92! 7 AO 
22 10 11 
85 133 64) 
17 20 30 
77} 109) —S (116 
204 31 71 
29 4} 37 
74 45 21 
35 25) 34 
42 45 45 
148 31 37 
16}. 
63 2 13 
10 5 2 
41 7} 11 
782 172) 297 
7 5 5 
3 21 ° 
1 20 3 
4 12 26 
24 13 5 
53 24\ 22 
6 7 33 
14) 43! 23 
ll 25 22 
240/96} 313 
3,601! 2,079) 2.366 
2, 079 es 
2, 366 
63,311 
41, 019] 
54, 758 
Saturday. 


Anthraz: New York 1 case; Pennsylvania | case, 


Leprosy: Texas 1 case. 


7 2-year average, 1945-46 
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WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES ' 
City reports for week ended May 24, 1947 


June 20, 1947 


This table lists the reports from 87 cities of more than 10,000 population distributed throughout the United 
States, and represents a cross section of the current urban incidence of the diseases included in the table. 





| 
| 
| 
Livision, State, and City | 


| Diphtheria cases 





NEW ENGLAND 
Maine: 


Postiené.............-- 


— 





Concord 
Vermont: 
0 Ea 
Massachusetts: 
Boston _. heed 
Fall River_........- 
Springfield__......_- 
Ree 
Rhode Island: 
Providence. ........-. 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport._......_.- 
| ae 


New Haven --....... 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New York: 


Pennsylvania: = 
Pietsoargn..........-. 
TD 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Ohio: 
Cincinnati_.......... 


Cleveland _-__....... | 
Columbus........... 


Indiana: 


Fort Wayne.__. ____| 
Indianapolis _-___._... | 


South Bend._.______- 
Terre Haute__.____.. 
Illinois 


Grand Rapids______- 
Wisconsin: 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL | 


Minnesota: 
Duluth .. 


8t. Paul___-- 


So o ocoout S&S S&S 


ee | 





Encephalitis, in- 
fectious, cases 








Influenza 


— ee 





me 


feningitis, 








'In some instances the figures include nonresident cases 


ningococcus, 


cases 


| 3 


oc 


o-oo 


=> 


on 


ot 


oosoosc oc 


coro oro 


o S coco ct S&S ©& 


ou — nO 


wo ooo 


Pneumonia 








deaths 


_ 


oowc NN 


Noo 


NOe 


Poliomyelitis 





ocooocoo oS ©& 


Scarlet fever 


coc ocr 





co ooo 


| 
| 





Dn 


| Smallpox cases 


| 
} 


S 


oooc coco 


and 


paratyphoid 


| Typhoid a 
fever cases 


0 


ooo 


Whooping cough 
cases 





| 
| 
| 


Q 


21 
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Division, State, and City 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL— | 


continued 


Nebraska: 
eve 
Kansas: 
Topeka 
Wichita 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Delaware: 
W Jmington--....... 
Maryland: 
Baltimore 
Cumberland 
Frederick 


District of Columbia: 
Washington ___..--- 


Virginia 
Lynchburg. 
Richmond... -- 
Roanoke 

West Virginia: 
Wheeling -- -- 

North Carolina: 
Raleigh _..._--- 
Wilmington ws 
Winston-Salem - --- 

South Carolina: 


Charleston.......--- 


Georgia: 


Eee 


Brunswick._--- 


Savannah___.__- iodide 


Florida: 
I chi aciedimisiemaiaiece 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Tennessee: 
Daqmpnis. ........... 
Nash ville cdinakdeed 
Alabama: 
Birmingham * 
Mobile... ...---- sisinin 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Arkansas: 


Little Rock__-..---- 


Louisiana: 
New Orleans 
Shreveport_. 
Oklahoma: 


Oklahoma City_-....| 


Texas: 
I ali aint lant 
Galveston - -. ae 
Tlouston. ----- dove 
San Antonio_-_-_. 


MOUNTAIN 


Montana: 


ES Sa 


Great Falls. .......- 
See : 
Missoula Sr 














Diphtheria cases 
Encephalitis, in- 
fectious, cases 





-o oo 











co cow O&O Oooo 
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City reports for week ended Ma y 24, 1 


Influenza 


0 
0 


0 


0 | 


0 
0 


Measles cases 

















ag |= 
IFS r=} 
las | Sf 
22 | 83 
eels 
=| @ 
|o-— 4 = | 
—_as = 
= | Q 
———|—_—_—|——— 
| | 
| 
0 0 
} Oo] oO 
| of] 1 
| 
' 
| 
1 5 
0 0 | 
} 0 0 | 
| 
; e724 
0} 0 
0; 1 
0) 0 
0 | 1 
0 1 
0 0 
0 0} 
| 
0} 2 
0 6 | 
| 0 0 | 
1} 0 
| | 
| 0 | G 
| 
| ol 9] 
82 
0 | 3 
0 0 
0 | 5 
0 | 2 | 
| 3| 
0 a i 
0 2 
| 0 1 | 
0 - 
| 
0 1 
0 0 
| 0 0 
0 2 
| | 
Yo -e - 2 
| 
0 2 
o} 2] 
0 0 | 
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cases 





Poliomyelitis 
Scarlet fever 


Smallpox cases 














cnwnoee 








| 
| 
| 
l 
| 


0 | 
v | 


o 


Co occ cf ooo o& ooo ct ooo 


coco oo 





W hooping cough 


and | 


paratyphoid 
fever cases 


| Typhoid 
| 
cases 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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City reports for week ended May 24, 1947—Continued 





















































a ls l es le ° a =e la 
$ | Se! Influenza | \s Zi- - © 2 leo | ® 
8 % a y |" Ee 4 a $ 8a £ 
HEE: led [G2 | 3, |£—| @ eee] zs 
=< = > = 
Division, State, and City; 3& ai 2 leo Eslc z 3% e Jove £3 
£148 g| 2 |geg)235/5°/<2°| & ies) § 
= a r=} e = - s jaes 
& | 23) 9131] 8 leslie |S | | 2 dsl 
Aa |S Oo Q =i omy fa n a = 
PACIFIC | | 
Washington: | 
a 0 0 0 + 0 2 1 2 0 0 6 
Spokane. ------- 0 0 7m: 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 5 
ae 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 
California: 
Los Angeles 2 0 3 1 14 4 2 1 24 0 0 38 
Sacramento n 0 0 0 l 0 1 0 1 0 0 3 
San Francisco__-.--. 0 _ ) Eee 0 6 1 5 1 7 0 1 6 
ae 42 2 38 8 | 2.576 23 | 245 9} 506 0 14 901 
Corresponding week, 1946* ‘81 ja 24 12 | 7,844 "ire 261, oy | 906 0} 14 501 
Average 1942-46 oot | Mie 39 | 213 |%4,979 |_._...| 2 274 1, 134 0 13 729 





























23-year average, 1944-46. 

3 5-year median, 1942-46. 

* Exclusive of Oklahoma City. 

Dysentery, amebic.—Cases: New York 6; Memphis 1; New Orleans 5; Los Angeles 1. 
Dysentery, bacillary.—Cases: New York ? ‘9. Detroit 1; Charleston, S. C. , 4; Los Angeles 1. 
Dysentery, unspecified.—Cases: C incinnati 11; Rale igh 1; San Antonio "4. 

Rocky Mt. spotted fever.—Cases: Indianapolis 1; Ww ashington, D.C. 

Tularemia.—Cases: St. Louis 1; Littie Rock 1 

Typhus fever; endemic.—Cases: Mobile x Little Rock 1; Houston 1. 


Rates (annual basis) per 100,000 population, by geographic groups, for the 87 cities 
in the preceding table (latest available estimated population, 32,495,600) 


} 
| 
























































medialis — — - - 
a Se S |2% = Z Zz % jag 4 
- 2° Influenza = 18s =4 4 g = |: te 
° o - = 2 L a0 9 
elas ¢@/3/- la. /¢8 g i2~ | 8 
Sa ite ; .e a. : 2 = 
eglzs | 2] | 8 les | 42/52] E8] & [323] uF? 
asefilaco = 3 = % Ssisei~¢ “ 3°%] Eo 
> ie= = & 8 is = ot Ce 5% [sa] Bg 
= |208] © | =| ¢@ iSe8 E{& {3 Ss |e2¢/ 3° 
Qa Soe b = -F-)- = my a > = 
= |e<é& 3 S| = |Se8/2 |3 18 a |>o8) = 
Q = © — a le = a RD Gh a > 
9% ES ee ee ee we PRE Gad 
New England_-_-.-. | 13.1 | 0.0 0.0 2.6 |1,398 0.0 | 31.4 0.0 | 110 0.0} 0.0 238 
Middle Atlantic_- 7.8| 0.0] 7.8] 0.0} 204] 3.4] 381] 0.6 109 | 0.0 | 1.7 106 
East North Central 1.2 Beige? 25) 226] 4.31] 43.5/] 0.6 122 0.0 1.2] 177 
West North Central _- 2.0} 0.0] 0.0] 0.0 |1,645 |) 40] 523] 0.0 115; 0.0] 0.0 157 
South Atlantic. __- 11.7| 0.0] 16.7] 1.7] 268] 3.3 | 35.2 | 3.3 65} 0.0] 1.7] 179 
East South Central 5.9| 0.0] 0.0) 0.0} 106] 59/826) 00) 41) 00) 23.6) 189 
West South Central__....| 20.3 | 0.0) 12.7) 2.5) 549) 0.0) 38.1) 5.1 18} 0.0] 7.6 a 
Mountain _-._.-..-- : 15.9 0.9} 7.9 0.0 484} 0.0 | 55.6) 0.0 27} 0.0} 0.0 143 
Pacific ows --| 3.2 0.0) 4.7) 16) 55) 7.9) 17.4 | 4.7 55 | 0.0 dD} 1.6 1.6 2 
Total___. 6.8| 03| 61/ 13 | 414| 3.7 | 39.4 | 1.4| 96] 0.0 | 23] 145 








PLAGUE INFECTION IN -TEXAS AND WASHINGTON 
TEXAS 


Plague infection was reported proved on May 28 in a pool of 50 
fleas from 6 prairie dogs (Cynomys sp.) taken May 15 in Dawson 
County, Texas, 12 miles southwest of Lamesa. This location is about 
75 miles southeast of Cochran County, where plague infection was 
first reported found in ectoparasites from wild rodents in the State in 
1946. 
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WASHINGTON 


Pools of fleas from wild rodents in Washington have been reported 
infected as follows: 

Kittitas County.—132 fleas from 70 meadow mice (Microtus sp.), 
22 fleas from 13 pocket mice (Perognathus sp.), 200 fleas from 85 white- 
footed deer mice (Peromyscus sp.), collected May 13; and 16 fleas 
from 56 meadow mice (Microtus sp.), 8 fleas from 26 white-footed deer 
mice (Peromyscus sp.), and 6 fleas from 16 pocket mice (Perognathus 
sp.) collected May 15. All specimens taken at the head of Squaw 
Creek and proved positive on May 28. 

Yakima County.—94 fleas from 87 field mice (Microtus sp.), 50 fleas 
from 2 ground squirrels (Citellus townsendii), and 34 fleas from 11 
chipmunks (Eutamias sp.), all specimens collected on May 9, at a 
location 2 miles north of area 47-WB-17 Firing Range, 6 miles east of 
Firing Range Headquarters. 


TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 


Panama Canal Zone 


Notifiable diseases—April 1947.—During the month of April 
1947, certain notifiable diseases were reported in the Panama Canal 
Zone and terminal cities as follows: 


tesidence ! 
| 


| Outside the 















































! | , 
Disease | Panama City Colon Canal Zone ra one | Total 
cities 
_ ame: mesma - eee Cae tei eee 
| Cases} Deaths | Cases) Deaths |Cases| Deaths|Cases| Deaths Cases) Deaths 
ee Se ee — maps | <a — — —_ aloau ooo ae | eee | coe —— 
ak | | | | 

Chickenpox eabneigne |) See 3 5 3 : 27 | . 
Diphtheria_ .__- 23 | 1 Se 4 28 | 
Dysentery: } 

Amebic.- joel | | 2 2 

Bacillary---- S i... 2 2 5 
Malaria ?__. ee } 3 ae ee : 56 3 76 3 
Measles _- 1 ooais 6 ; Se en 
Meningitis, meningococcus___ | 2 1 | ae eee 
Mumps ml Ye 1 2 ; 
Pneumonias._.- ; 13 | 3 ) 1 | 4) 39 21 
Poliomyelitis... __- mt i Ee = ee 
Tuberculosis | | 20 7 l 1 ‘ 6 31 34 
Typhoid fever___. | “ 2 | 
Typhus fever -_- 1 | eae J z bok 1 

| | | | 





! If place of infection is known, cases are so listed instead of by residence. 
?7 recurrent cases. 
3 Reported in the Canal Zone only. 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 





Provinces—Communicable diseases—Week ended May 10, 1947.— 
During the week ended May 10, 1947, cases of certain communicable 
diseases were reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of Canada 
as follows 














| | 

Prince | New | o,,, | ; | Sas- British 
Disease Edward ae Bruns- =i => ~—¥ katch- bert Colum-| Total 

| Island | "CO'%* /¥ ick | adh dees | ewan bia | 

————_— — —_- — ——_ — |--_-— | REE Brot — —}- —$——— | ——$ _—__ | ——___ } 
Chickenpox 35 | 218 285 13 | 29 27 79 | 686 
Diphtheria_.- | 2 2 22 2 3 | | 31 

Dysentery: 

Amebic cite an ae ence 4 4 
Bacillary _ 1 1 
German measles... 80 61 2 | 13 | 5 6| 167 
Influenza. -_- 1} 5 75 | 81 
Measles 21 | 4} 42] 168) 213] 38 36 175 | 697 

Meningitis, meningococ- 
ous... | . = } j 1 1 
Mumps.. - 33 | 1} 31) 419 | 34/79 18 161 | 776 
Poliomyelitis __. e P | l 1 
Scarlet fever 1 | 1 2 50} 101 1] 2) 6 6] 180 
Tuberculosis (al! forms) 19} 106) 37 16 4 | 26 113} 321 

Typhoid and para- | 

typhoid fever ee 4 3 1 | | ot) 
Undulant fever___. | fechas 5 1 2 | 2) 4) 14 

Venerea] diseases: | 
Gonorrhea. . 10 9| 140 74| 180 20] 42 82| 457 
Syphilis_. ll 7 60 | 60; '28 14 12 43 235 
Other forms. .- : aS 3 3 
Whooping cough : |---- 7 46 90 44 | 14 82 276 








| Manitoba: Figures for week ended May 3 are include. 


REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 


Note.—Except in cases of unusual incidence, only those places are included which had not previously 
reported any of the above-mentioned diseases, except yellow fever, during recent months. All! reports of 
yellow fever are published currently. 

A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to date is published in the PuBLic 
HEALTH REpPoRTs for the last Friday in each month. 


Plague 


China—Fukien Province—Hweian.—During the months of January 
and February 1947, 255 cases of plague with 71 deaths were reported 
in Hweian, Fukien Province, China. 

Peru.—For the month of April 1947, plague was reported in Peru 
as follows: Lambayeque Department—Province of Chiclayo, Mon- 
sefu, 2 cases, 2 deaths, Puerto de Eten, 2 cases; Piura Department— 
Province of Huancabamba, Chalaco, 10 cases, Pacaipampa, 8 cases, 
2 deaths, Tuluce, 1 case. 

(931) 
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Smallpox 

















China—Shanghar.— For the week ended May 17, 1947, 150 cases 
of smallpox were reported in Shanghai, China. 

Great Britain—England and Wales.—Smallpox has been reported in 
England as follows: Week ended May 17, 1947, Barnsley (Yorks), 
3 cases; Bermondsey, 1 case; Bilston, 3 cases; Birmingham, | case. 
Week ended May 24, 1947, Barnsley, 2 cases; Bilston, 2 cases; Coseley, 
1 case; Sheffield, 1 case. 

Indochina (French).—For the period May 1-10, 1947, smallpox 
was reported in French Indochina as follows: Annam, 14 cases, 
6 deaths; Cambodia, 122 cases, 34 deaths. 

Venezuela.—For the week ended May 17, 1947, 185 cases of small- 
pox (alastrim) with 1 death were reported in Venezuela, by States, 
as follows: Bolivar, 59 cases; Guarico, 32 cases, 1 death: Sucre, 94 
cases, 

Typhus Fever 








Peru.—For the month of March 1947, 131 cases of typhus fever 
were reported in Peru. 

Rumania.—For the week ended April 26, 1947, 1,269 cases of 
typhus fever were reported in Rumania. 
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